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JOHN PEASE 
23.) 


MEMOIR OF 


(Coneluded from page 3 


The visit to America being thus decided in | 


his own mind, he spread the concern before 
the Monthly Meeting in the Third month, 
1843. He obtained the cordial sympathy 
and unity of his friends; and in the Eighth 
month of the same year, embarked for Denton 
in company with Rachel Priestman and Isa- 
bel Casson, who were leaving home on a 
similar mission. For nearly two years he was 
diligently engaged in his Master’s cause in 
that land, visiting all the Yearly Meetings 
then established. The kindness received 
frem Friends there was often spoken of, and 
many friendships were formed, which proved 
a source of life-long pleasure and comfort. 
In the accom} plishinent of this labor of love 

very earnest was his prayer that the seal 
upon it might be Pezee, heavenly Peace ; and 


ure. He alludes to it as removing 
greatest barrier between himself and a peace- 
ful Eternity : 
before returning home, that he may be per- 
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and earnestly asks of the Lord | 
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| mitted “ sight to see, and strength to perform, 

any work required, however humiliating ; 
jand that nothing might be thought, said, 
| written or done, contrary to His pure cause 
|and its glory; and that if there had been any- 
|thing, he might have grace to undo or 
|amend.” After returning his certificate at the 
| Quarterly Meeting in Tenth month, 1845, he 
| writes, oh thought there was the sense of 
| that true, pure, and unalloyed peace which I 
have but rarely witnessed; something more 
than the consoling feelings of spiritual repose 
occasionally granted. ‘My times are in the 
Lord’s hands,’ is a language which I seem 
more than ever to realize ; and if preserved 
jas I now feel, even should the summons be 
| sent in the pure counsel of His unerring will, 
I consolingly believe that I need not fear 
|but my redeeming Lord, standing by my 
side, will ordain for me a peaceful home, a 
rich inheritance.” 

From early life it had been a constant en- 
| deavor and prayer that all commercial pur- 
| suits, into which at one time he ardently en- 
| tered, might never in any way interfere with 
religious duties, or the call to (rospel labor : 
and as early as 1833, he felt it right to re- 
linquish all active participation in the business 
concerns in which he was a member. Pos- 
sessed, however, in large measure of a sound 
judgment and perception, combined with a com- 
prehensive grasp of the various bearings of a 
question, he continued to be largely consulted 
upon mercantile arrangements, and time and 
|ability were readily placed at the disposal of 
his friends. Not only upon details of busi- 
| ness was advice sought, but in many cases of 
private difficulty and trial was his wise 
and affectionate counsel greatly blessed ; 
and it is believed there are not a few who 





,;can thankfully own, how judiciously he was 


lenabled to fill the blessed office of peace- 
maker. Whilst thus willing to aid his friends 


this he was permitted to enjoy in large meas-| in reference to the affairs of this life, it was a 


the | 


primary desire that he might be instrumental 
in encouraging them to give more earnest 
heed to those things which appertain unto the 
life to come. 
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In varied intercourse with all classes of 
persons his endeavor was, in everything, “to 
keep a conscience void of offence toward God | 
und man ;” allowing no pretext or considera- | 
tion to prevent his upholding that high 
standard of truth and integrity, which he be-| 
lieved to be in accordance with the Divine| 
will. As chairman of the Board of Health | 
for many years, he obtained the universal re- 
spect and love of his fellow-townsmen, who | 
greatly appreciated the able and Christian | 
manner in which he fulfilled a duty, that| 
often necessitated a calm and judicious judg- 
ment on questions eliciting great diversity of 
opinion. In the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway, in which he was one of the original 
directors, he never ceased to take a warm in- 
terest, and after he ceased to be a member of | 
the committee, was generally present by in-| 
vitation at its sittings. The atte ndance of | 
the board on the 15th of Seventh month, was | i 
his last business engagement. The following 
extracts will show how desirous he was that 
secular things might be kept in their right 
place. 

Fourth month 29th, 1837. “I fear lest I 
am getting too deep into worldly cares, too | 
full of worldly influence, not living so con- 
tinually under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, the heavenly canopy. I have been 
sensible of balmy desires, that I might be a| 
Nazarite indeed; my business, my pleasures 
being no more than to preserve myself in 
mental health, out of indolence; contributing | 
to fit for the great object, the performance of | 
my duty to God and man, my neighbor and | 
myself.” 

Kleventh month 18th, 1840. “I am not} 
disposed to rob any one of that consolation, 
which follows from casting ourselves wholly | 
upon the Lord. It is a balm to the wounded | w 
and oppressed spirit I increasingly desire. | 
But my heart has sometimes been solemnly | sy 
affected by the inquiry,—how I ought to ex-| 
pect, or dare to cast myself upon, this blessed 
resource in the minor steppings of my life, | 
when I have had some reason to doubt the| 
whole tenor of my conduct, or the greater | 
outlines of these movements, in which I have | 
desired Divine aid and guidance. Thus he 
whose main desire is to follow and obey his 
Lord, may trust Him and His care in every- 
day transactions; whilst he whose conduct as 
a whole dishonors his Saviour, cannot expect 
to receive His directing wisdom in special | 
points. These views are brought home to me | 
when I ask a blessing upon secular things ; 
being jealous that my mind, though blessed 
with many breathings through them, i is too | 
much in them:—and yet I admire that con- | 
descending goodness which still confirms the 
words, ‘ Draw nigh unto me, and J will draw 











nigh unto you; as in some fearfulness I 


have asked a blessing of safety upon our rail- 
way passengers. I believe the Lord has 
heard me, and I may acknowledge that He 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it 
to whomsoever He will. To Divine love | 
attribute the whole.” 

In the attendance of meetings both for 
worship and discipline he was most regular, 
taking a warm interest in everything that 
could: promote the welfare of that portion of 
the Church, of which he was a member. 
Believing that Meetings for Discipline had an 


important place i in maintaining a healthy life 
'and vigor in the Society, he was anxious that 


all should not only avail themselves of the 
privilege of attending them, but that every 
one, sharing the various burdens and duties, 
should feel a sense of responsibility resting 
upon him, in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the business, and in the right issu- 
ing of questions which might from time to 
time arise. Not only from parental instrue- 
tion, but by conviction, he had become firm 
in purpose never to accept public or private 
appointments, though earnestly pressed upon 
him, which might interfere with these duties. 
Summer heat or winter storm was not 4&l- 
lowed to operate as discouragement. Few 
have ever been more decided in this course, 
until it was rarely found expedient to request 
a meeting of general interest, on the day 


| when he and others like-minded were en- 


aged to attend Divine worship. It is not 
oon how pleasantly and how cheerfully 
“Oh, but 


'a kind neighbor would remark : 
that is your meeting day.” 

In the efforts of his younger Friends in the 
cause of First-day School teaching he greatly 


rejoiced ; and in him, those who were thus 
engaged in his own town have lost one, who 
was always ready to assist by his counsel, 
cheer by his presence, or animate by his 

ympathy : and of later years, in those efforts 
which had more direetly in view the religious 
welfare of the poor, he ‘thankfully rec ognized 
an increasing devotedness to that cause so 
dear to him. In the promotion of education, 
‘and especially in the schools connected with 


| the Society of Friends, he was always glad to 


co-operate, serving many times on the Com- 
mittee for Ackworth School, which he at- 
tended with great regularity. When retinng 
after the first period of service, he alludes to 


\the comfort he felt, not from any help he 


had rendered, but because the love of his 
Heavenly Father often covered his mind 
when under that roof. In conjunction with 
the late Thomas Richardson, he was one of 
the founders of the North of England Agri- 
cultural School at Great Ayton, in 1841, and 
ever continued to take great interest in its 
welfare. As far as practicable he endeavored 
to keep up an aquaintance with those who 
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left the Institution, and encouraged others to 
extend a like kindly oversight. In 1845 he 
was appointed one of the original Trustees of 
the Fleunders Institute at Ackworth, for 
training teachers; and in the present and 
future well-being of the students he evinced a 
deep solicitude, 

A large portion of time was devoted to | 
philanthropic and religious efforts in Darling- 
ton: and wherever he could unite with Chris- 
tians of other denominations in the spread of 
the Gospel, it was a great pleasure to him to 
do so, This was especially the case in the| 
British and Foreign Bible Society. He was 
a member of the local committee for about 
fifty years, and when at heme was rarely ab- 
sent from its deliberations, 

During the last three years of his life, he 
was extensively engaged as one of the Year- 
ly Meeting’s Committee, in visiting several of 
the Quarterly Meetings; and subsequently, 
under the appointment of the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders, on a like mission 
in reference to the right exercise of the 
ministry, &c. On these occasions he was ab-| 
sent for many weeks; and though sensible of 
the comforts and attractions of home at his 
age, he was always willing to devote his time 
and talents to anything that might promote | 
the best welfare of the body at large. His | 
last engagement on that committee was the 
attendance of the Dublin Yearly Meeting in | 
1868. Both there, and subsequently at that 
in London, his friends were struck with the! 
weight of his religious communications, the | 
ripeness and soundness of judgment which 
were evinced by his remarks. Well do they 
remember the earnest manner in which he 
spoke in London, on the privilege and bless- | ‘ 
ing to be found in attending meetings for dis- 
cipline, and the lively concern into which the | i 
meeting was subsequently introduced ; which | 
resulted in the issuing of an epistle upon the | 
subject, in the preparation of which he was | 
largely engaged. Little indeed did they 
think, that his voice was heard for the last | 
time within those walls: but He who doeth | 
all things well, was about to say, “It is 
enough.” 

After returning from London he did not 
enjoy the same robust health as usual, but 
there was nothing which caused any uneasi- 
ness in his own mind, or to his family : and 
he attended the General Meeting for Ack- 
worth School on the Ist of Seventh month. 
On the 15th he consulted his medical adviser 
for the first time, and although he considered 
there was cause for thoughtfulness, and that | 
great care and rest were needed, no appre- 
hension was entertained that his race on 
earth was so nearly run. A blessing ap-| 
peared to rest upon the means used for his| 
restoration to health; and there appeared to | 


{ 
\. 





be a little gain each day until Sixth-day, the 
24th of Seventh month, the day of the 
General Meeting for Ayton School. This he 
much wished to attend; remarking that he 
believed he had never missed one of these an- 


| nual gatherings, except during the two years 
che spent in America: but not feeling equal 


to the exertion, he reluctantly gave it up, 
though evincing his continued warm in- 
terest in the Institution, by preparing the 


|usual details respecting children who had re- 
cently left. 


It was only on Second-day the 27th, that 
great anxiety was caused by a slight hemor- 
rhage, and it was evident to all who were 
with him, as to the doctor, that a very great 
change had that day come over the beloved 
invalid. During the next two days, which 


| proved the last on earth, the decline was very 
| rapid, though with little suffering, save as to 


difficulty in breathing. Throughout his ill- 
ness, his calm resignation to the Divine Will 
and unmurmuring patience were very in- 
structive. He was able to say that he be- 
lieved he had sought to “keep a conscience 
void of offence to God and man;” that he 


jhad endeavored to live “in the faith and 


hope of the Gospel ;” and again, “ that he 
had not now his day’s work to do.” 

A few hours before his death, on one of his 
brothers remarking to him, that whether in 
life or death, all would be well, he was un- 
| derstood to say, “J shall be satisfied, when I 
awake, with Thy likeness ;” and, as prayer was 
offered at his bed-side by his beloved wife for 
‘his help, and for the continued extension of 


| the everlasting goodness and mercy of God 
jin his time of need, he fervently exclaimed, 


Amen and Amen.” It was evident that as 
various “exceeding great and prec ious prom- 
ises” of Holy Scripture were repeated, he was 
attentively listening, and as the words were 
quoted, “ “My grace is sufficient for Thee, for 
my strength is made perfect in weakness,” 
he responded, “ very swect.” 
These are believed to be the last distinct 
words he uttered, about half an hour before 
the close. Conscious to the last, and without 


|a single struggle, the redeemed spirit took 


its flight to be forever with the Lord: to join 
the endless song of praise to Him who had 
loved him, and washed him from his sins in 
His own blood. 

In conclusion, his own words, penned thirty 
years ago, thankfully express the faith and 
‘hope in which he then looked forward to his 
heavenly home: a oe which remained 
strong in life, and. as the end drew near, 
| proved an anchor to the soul both sure and 


| steadfast, —a hope full of immortality: “My 


| God often condescends to grant me the trust, 
that I shall one day rest “from my labors in 
the fulness of His glorious rest. I feel no 
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doubt of an interest in the end of days in 
Him who died and is alive again. Oh 
matchless mercy! oh plenteous redemption!” 


——_—_—_>~980—> —_ 


PEACE THROUGH LAW. 


The great desideratum of the day is to con- 
vince men that the intercourse between na- 


tions is to be governed by precisely the same | 


principles as the intercourse between indi- 
viduals. None deny that individuals must 
exercise toward each other forbearance, for- 
giveness and brotherly love. Where, then, 
in scripture, or any code of ethics, is found 
the authority or sanction for nations resorting 
to brute force in cases of controversy ? Where 
is the sanction, by God or man, for wresting 
territories from their lawful rulers, or sunder- 
ing by force the constitutional allegiance 
which part of a nation owes toa whole? Is 
it said that an individual is debarred from 
violence because he may have redress under 
the laws of the land? Then surely it is only 
necessary that there should be a code of in- 
ternational law duly applied, to insure redress 
for an injured nation. One of the leading 


’ REVIEW. 

O Christians! Set yourselves in a solid 
halanx against whatever God forbids, and 
Cae whatever reproach your faithfulness 
may incur. Teach your children to rise 
above the prejudices of caste, color or coun- 
try, and to regard, not fellow countrymen 
only, but all mankind as brothers.— Advocate 
of Peace. 


| 
| 
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CONNECTION OF THE CELIBATE WITH THE 
NOTIONS ENTERTAINED OF THE SCHEME 
OF SALVATION. 

BY ISAAC TAYLOR. 
(Continued from page 227.) 





In the perspective of ancient Christianity, 
| personal sanctity stood in front of the doc- 
| trine of justification by faith (or the doctrine, 
| by whatever phrase it may be designated, 
| which is the characteristic of the gospel) and 
so far obscured it: but this was not all; for, 
|in front of this very doctrine of personal 
sanctity, stood the gnostic notion of angelic 
| perfection, or virginity; thus was there 
| effected a double eclipse of the light of the 
zospel. If the question had been put— 


objects of the Peace Society is to procure, as |‘ What is a Christian's aim?” and it had been 
a basis and guaranty of justice and security |replied—“ To be holy;” and again, “ How 
tor nations, such a code. |may he become holy in the most absolute 

The general use of Paley’s Moral and| manner?” the answer was—“ By avoiding 
Political Economy will account for much of} the contaminations of matrimony, and by re- 
the prevalent sentiment that war is sometimes | fraining, on earth, from that which the angels 
necessary. But never was sophistry more| are denied in heaven—the marrying, and the 
weak than his. Paley says, “The only dis-| being given in marriage.” Of what avail 
tinction which exists between states and indi-| then would it be to prove, by multiplied cita- 
viduals is founded on this circumstance, that| tions, that the doctrine of the remission of 
the particular consequence sometimes appears | sins, and of justification, in some ambiguous 
to exceed the value of the general rule.” | sense of the term, was firmly held by the 
Here is the broad statement, that it is some-| ancient church? Let reasonable men ask 
times expedient for a nation to violate God’s| themselves whether the gospel, such as we 
law, though never for an individual. But is| find it in the inspired writings, could possibly 
not His law higher than the decisions of man’s | consist with, or could be efficacious, as a body 
short-sighted expediency? A contract is not lof motives, in combination with notions such 


allowed to be violated by one of the parties | as these? 
because he may deem it expedient to do so.| Is the doctrine of the atonement, and of a 
Neither should a treaty be broken, nor in-| full remission of sins, thereby procured, a 
justice allowed, though there be no treaty. _| doctrine of universal application, or is it not? 
Just so soon as we allow expediency to be | Have all men equal need of it; or is it only 
a sufficient ground for violating God’s law, | a desperate resource, left for those who have 
we are all at sea fora rule of right. Who/| unhappily failed to secure heaven for them- 
but an omniscient God, seeing the end from | selves in a more direct, honorable, and legiti- 
the beginning, can tell what is expedient!| mate manner? This question is a vital one 
He has told us what is expedient, viz., to do. in relation to Christianity, and on the answer 
right, even when wronged, to return good for|that may be given to it, whether our reply 
evil, to feed and clothe your enemy in need. | be formal or tacit, turns the entire character 
Our Government at the beginning, deemed | of our piety. Let then this question be re- 
it expedient to allow slavery for awhile, be-| peated in any such pointed manner as may 
lieving that the system, deplored by all, | seem the most likely to bring it conclusively 
North and South, would die out of ‘itself.|to an issue. All allow that the thief on the 
We now see and feel the tremendous results| cross must have been saved by a sovereign 
of that temporizing policy. So, too, it is|extension, toward him, of that mercy, the 
deemed expedient to allow a great Territory means of which were, at that moment, being 
to grow up in our Union, which practices | secured by the suffering Saviour. But if the 
polygamy. We shall yet see tragic results. '“beloved disciple” had been dragged to 
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Calvary, along with his Master, and if, as| hope of heaven, so speak as to imply that he 
might have happened, he had occupied the} looked to be acquitted, accepted, and saved, 
right-hand cross, would he too have been saved |on any other principle than that which he 
by the same means as the thief, and on the| would have urged upon a penitent prodigal, 
very same principle? Or, had he already | called at an hour’s warning, to appear before 
reached by merit of virginity, and by the|God? We confidently assume that the apostle 
purity of his manners, such a proximity to| who, if any ever have understood Christianity, 
the divine holiness, as that he needed nothing | understood it, was used to make no distinctions 
but just to drop the encumbrance of the flesh,| whatever between man and man, when per- 
and to find himself at ease before the eternal | suading all to “lay hold of the hope set before 
throne? We surely should not gather any | them in the gospel.” 
such supposition as this from his own lan-| But how different is the style of the doctors 
guage, when he says of the Saviour that “He|of the Nicene and following age! Then, a 
is the propitiation for our sins.” spiritual aristocracy had grown up within the 
But now there would be no end to our cita-| church; and those of this class who could 
tions, were we to adduce all, or a third of profess that their celestial escutcheons were 
those passages from the fathers in which the| shamed by no spot—these, if never plainly 
celibate, when held to in the strictest manner, | told that they stood above the range of the 
is spoken of as a mode of life differing from | gospel scheme of salvation, were seldom, if 
that of the angels in heaven, neither in purity, | ever told, that they could claim no exemption, 
nor in security ; and only so far in felicity,| and were entitled to no prerogative, and must 
as resulted from the conditions of mortality;| be saved, if at all, even as others. What 
“drop the flesh, and then the monk, or the| then! after all her conflicts with nature, all 
Virgin nun, is at once aseraph!” That no such | her tears and fastings, must the spotless virgin, 
passage might be produced, I will not affirm, | the spouse of Christ, submit, at the last, to 
but certainly I have met with not so much|the humiliation of standing along with the 
as one, in which the inviolate virgin is spoken | married, on the same level, needing mercy, 
of as being like others, even like any repen-| even as others? alas! if it comes to this, has 
tant Magdalene, dependent altogether for sal-| she not driven a poor trade? 
vation upon the vicarious merits of the} Those can know very little of the human 
Saviour. Allowing, however, that some such | heart who can believe that monks and nuns, 
passage might be hunted up, yet assuredly it| talked to as they constantly were by their 
is not the usual style of the great church spiritual guides, and told that, because virgins 
writers of the Nicene age. Certainly this|in body and soul, they stood as near to God 
way of putting the case, in relation to the|as flesh and blood can stand—that these 
monk and virgin, is not characteristic of| victims of delusion could, nevertheless, be 
“catholic teaching.” Catholic teaching runs | humbly and contritely relying, as sinners, 
in a contrary direction, and the clear import | upon the propitiatory work of Christ. It was 
of it is to this practical effect—That, to have | not so im fact; no such spirit breathes through 
exhorted a “spotless nun,” in her last hour,| the extant records of munkish piety, here and 
to look to the atonement, as the only ground | there we gladly catch a faint gleam of sun- 
of hope for a dying sinner (or saint) would] shine, as in a wintry and watery day; but 
have been a very inappropriate, unseemly, | monkish piety, on the whole, was nothing 








and even offensive sort of interference with 
the honor and comfort she was entitled to; 
and would have been an insult, like thrusting 


better than what we must expect to meet with, 
as the proper fruit of this “ catholic teaching.” 
Catholic teaching! let us hear a little of 





an obolus into the palm of a Croesus. it; and, for a sample, take the portrait of a 
I boldly ask any one competent to give me| spotless nun, as drawn by the master hand of 
areply, whether herein I misrepresent the| Chrysostom himself; and be it remembered, 
general character of ancient catholic teaching ; | we are not now about to gaze upon the blind 
and if not, then I ask, appealing, not merely} pharisee, whose lips, life, and manners, said 
to the few, who may be able to turn to the pa-|to all around him—“ Stand by, I am holier 
tristic folios, but to the right-minded Christian | than thou ;” but upon an ideal of Christian 
world at large, whether the first element of| perfection, conceived and expressed by one 
the gospel was not effectually and fatally | who, irrespective of his high station in the 
compromised by an institute which, in practice, | church, has always been granted to stand for- 
superseded the “only hope” that “maketh | ward as the prince of the fathers. _ 
not ashamed ?” The passage I am about to quote is taken 
At this point we touch that article of dis-| from atract to which I must again refer; it 
crimination—that test which exhibits the| was composed by Chrysostom, with the hope 
difference between apostolic, and Nicene| of repressing the infamous practice against 
Christianity. Does Paul, when, either ob-| which, as we have seen, Cyprian, long before, 
liqueiy or directly, he expresses his personal 'and in another quarter of the church, had 
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vehemently protested, namely, that of nuns| cross? Butguch as was the teaching and the 
cohabiting with men, and which tract, with | system, such were its practical effects ; and it 
its companion, addreased to monks, contains! is remarkable that, for an ingenuous state- 
admissions and exposures which one must! ment of these effects, we need go no farther 
have thought exaggerations, if they were not than to the two tracts above named; for 
borne out by concurrent testimony. But let! actually within the distance of a page or two 
the archbishop’s immaculate nun step upon! from the place where this “lump of molten 
the stage. Our author had just told the nun | gold” dazzles the eye, we find descriptions 
that, like cherubim and seraphim, she and| barely fit to be translated, of the ordinary 
her order constituted, not the attendants of| night-scenes in a Constantinopolitan convent, 
the eternal King, but his very chariot.* or more properly, ecclesiastical paorponsor. 
“ The virgin, when she goes abroad, should | Could nothing lead so wise and good a man 
present herself as the bright specimen ayaaua| as Chrysostom to entertain the suspicion that 
of all philosophy; and strike all with amaze-|the church had, in this instance at least, 
ment, as if now an angel had descended from | utterly misunderstood the purport and spirit 
heaven ; or just as if one of the cherubim | of the gospel ? 
had appeared upon earth, and were turning | 
the eyes of all men upon himself. So should 
all those who look upon the virgin be thrown | 
into admiration and stupor, at the sight of WH. IVES BUDINGTOS, D. B 
her sanctity. And when she advances, she The Christian public, on both sides of the 
moves as through a desert; or when she sits | Atlantic, are taking deep interest in the re- 
at church, it is with the profoundest silence ;| searches now going on amid the ruins of 


(To be concluded.) 


—_— 
EXPLORATIONS IN JERUSALEM. 
BY 


her eye catches nothing of the objects around | 


her; she sees neither women nor men, but 
her Spouse only; and he, as if present and 


ancient Jerusalem. Very little remains above 
ground, nothing indeed sufficiently mstructive 
to decide the controversies that have existed 


apparent; and then retiring to her home, | for centuries, and are as active as ever, around 
thereagain she communes with him, in prayers,| the places consecrated by the “ blessed feet 
and his voice alone she listens to, in the serip-| that were nailed for our advantage to the 
tures; and of him there she thinks, whom | bitter cross.” When one remembers how 
she desires and loves; and whatever she does,| much, and how much of transcendent interest 
it is as a pilgrim and a stranger, to whom | and importance, has been discovered on the 
things present are as nothing. Not only does|sites of ancient empires,—Assyrian, Baby- 
she hide herself from the eyes of men, but| lonian, Greek and Roman,—it is astonishing 
avoids the society of secular women also. The| how little has been added to our certain 
body she takes care of only so far as necessity | knowledge of Jerusalem. After you have 
compels her, while she bestows all her regards mentioned Mt. Moriah, Mt. Olivet, the 


upon the soul ; and who shall not marvel at 
her? who shall not be in eestasy, in thus be- 
holding the angelic life, imbodied in a female 
form? And who is it that shall dare approach 
her? Where is the man who shall venture 
to touch this flaming spirit? Nay rather, all 
stand aloof, willing or unwilling; all are 
fixed in amazement, as if there were before 
their eyes a mass of incandescent and spark- 
ling gold! Gold hath indeed by nature its 
splendor ; but when saturate with fire, how 
admirable, nay even fearful is it! And thus, 
when a soul such as this occupies the body, 
not only shall the spectacle be wondered at 
by men, but even by angels.” 

Miserable teaching this, whether catholic 
or not. How could the subject of any such 
rhapsody, if any might actually have thought 
herself the archetype of the picture, how 
could she imagine herself obliged to listen, 
like others, to the humbling doctrine of the 


* In quoting Chrysostom I shall referto the volume 
and page of the recent Paris reprint of the Bene- 
dictine edition, which is perhaps as likely as any 


other to be accessible to the studious reader. 


The 
above occurs, tom. i. p. 321. 


Kidron, and the valley of Hinnom, you can 
scarcely add another name without encroach- 
ing upon the field of some controversy. One 
would think that Mt. Zion at least might be 
identified without question, and yet even this 
has been called in question by respectable 
authority. As to Calvary and the Sepulchre, 
nothing but confusion has reigned ever since 
modern investigation has been applied to the 
traditional sites. The Latin, Greek and 
Oriental Churches are agreed in adhering to 
tradition, for it is matter of faith rather than 
intelligent conviction ; Protestants generally 
reject it, and yet even among these there are 
not wanting advocates of the received beliefs. 
So wide are the differences of opinion, and so 
interminable are the disputes, that despair 
| has settled upon the minds of many modern 
students—our own Robinson, among the rest, 
resigning all hope of ever recovering a 
knowledge of the true sites. If we were con- 
fined for our knowledge to what remains above 
ground, this despair would doubtless become 
universal. But we are probably on the eve 
of discoveries which will throw new and 
decisive light upon these vexed questions. 
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The explorations that are conducted by|the south and east, by and within the sub- 
Lieut. Warren, of the Royal, Engineers,| structions of the temple walls, where it has 
under the patronage of the Palestine Ex-| been determined they were not less than one 
ploration Fund, have already resulted in dis-| hundred and eighty feet high. The language 
coveries which are of great value, and which | of Josephus, universally held to be exag- 
warrant the hope of still more important ones | gerated, has been unexpectedly vindicated. 





in the near future. He is busy in finding 
where the temple stood, and particularly the 
altar. There is no doubt that it was upon 
Mt. Moriah, and somewhere within an en- 
closure called the Hlaram. This is an area 
of about thirty-five acres, and it is surrounded 
by a wall, on the inside, fifteen or twenty feet 
high, in the south end quarter of the city, the 
walls of the Haram on the east and south con- 
stituting also the walls of the city. This 
plot of ground, until very lately, was pro- 


hibited to Jews and Christians. Now it is| 


visited freely, but permission has not yet been 
accorded to dig withia the sacred area. It is 
in part the living rock of Mt. Moriah, 
smoothed off in places like a pavement, 
but the summit preserved, evidently un- 


touched by the chisel, and it has been covered, | 

= | 
as a sacred dome, by a costly structure called | 
the Mosque of Omar. It islargely made ground, | 


resting on arches, and these upon others still 


deeper. Among these are passages, tombs | 
and chambers, communicating with subter- 


ranean gates in the outer wall, and with other 
passages, the direction and design of which 
can be ascertained only when permission has 
been obtained to sink shafts within the sacred 
enclosure. The living rock also is honey- 
combed with chambers, some of which have 
been examined and others only known to exist. 
The dome itself is excavated into a large room 
or cavern, and the floor sounds bol!low, show- 
ing that there isa passage beneath, the nature 
and direction of which would throw much 
light upon the mysteries of the place, and 
perhaps, lead to the identification of the spot 
where the altar stood. This doubtless occupied 
the place whence started the subterranean 
channels, through which the blood and ashes 
and water were carried off. The Great Sea 
is known, capable of holding a million gallons 
of water; and another has been discovered, 
with a capacity of not less than 700,000. The 
many and vital questions of the temple area 
will not be solved until the time comes to 
prosecute researches from within. 

Outside, along the south and west walls, 
the most extensive and successful excavations 
have taken place. The surface and direction 
in part of the Tyropaeon, the most important 
valley of Jerusalem, separating Moriah from 
Zion, have been determined. It is much 
deeper than was supposed, sixty and ninety 
feet beneath the present surface. It was com- 
paratively level for a good part of the dis- 
tance between the two mountains, and sinks 
suddenly down into a gully, falling rapidly to 


| Robinson’s arch, the famous discovery of our 
countryman, has been shown to be what he 
| suspected. The voussvirs, or wedge-like stones 
constituting the arch, have been found where 
they fell, on the pavement to which they were 
tumbled by Titus, perhaps; and what nobody 
suspected, twenty feet beneath this, similar 
stones have been found, lying in the depth of 
the valley, possibly the very arch constructed 
\by Solomon. The pier, too, upon which the 
side of the arch furthest from the temple 
rested, has been found at the distance of about 
forty-two feet. Up the valley, some little 
| distance, another arch has been found, which 
unlike Robinson’s, is perfect, and is buried 
under ground, with a street above it and the 
houses of the principal effendi of Jerusalem. 
A complicated system of arches, chambers 
}and passages have been opened up in this 
connection, which propound the most inter- 
esting questions to the topographer. We can 
now with a good degree of certainty re-con- 
struct “the ascent by which Solomon went 
up to the House of the Lord,” it must have 
| sloped down from the palace on Mt. Zion, and 
| been carried over the arches and bridges that 
spanned “ the lower city” in the valley, at a 
| zigzag height above the depth beneath, while 
‘to the south and east the valleys multiplied 
jand deepened. “No wonder,” says Lieut. 
Warren, “that when the Queen of Sheba 
| saw it, there was no spirit left inher!” Itis 
| possible the secret passage has been found, 
| through the midst of these arches, by which 
|troops were marched to the temple. If so, 
the site of Herod's palace will be determined. 
|In the same connection the suspicion is 
| harbored that the first wall of Jerusalem ran ; 
and if so, it may settle the question as to the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and thus one 
of the entanglements in the so-called Eustern 
| Question. In the course of these excavations, 
at a depth of twenty-two feet, was found the 
‘signet ring of “Haggai, the son of She- 
|baniah,” engraved in Hebrew characters, 
which are described as of the transition 
period.—N. Y. Observer. 
Sachi colli tiene 
EFFICIENCY OF TRUTH. 

There is nothing more admirable in the 
moral order of the world than the inefficiency 
of falsehood, on the whole and in the long 
run, What is gained by it this year or in 
| this place, is sure to be lost next year and in 
|seme other place. The liar, no matter what 
the cause he serves, holds only the ground he 
camps on. The great and permanent con- 
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quests for justice and humanity are made by | His last letter to us, written about a month 


truth only.—The Nation, before his decease, was strongly expressive of 
——= | unity with this Journal, and fraught with 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. solicitude for the maintenance of pure truth 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 23, 1869. _ | by the Church on both sides of the water, and 

. with sympathy for American Friends in the 
narrowing by death of “the circle of Fathers 
and Mothers, Brothers and Sisters, so large 
|and so loving, in which it was my privilege 
to move, for nearly two years, in your land.” 
| Earnest was his desire that “the Spiritual 
| Presence of our glorified Head” should be 





» Memorr or Joun Prase.—We are in- 
debted to the kindness of an English Friend 
for an early copy of the Annual Monitor, 
containing the memoir of John Pease. Many 
of our readers will remember how welcome 
was the gospel message spoken through “the 


silver trumpet.” On page 824 of our last 
volume will be found an Editorial tribute to 
his memory. The paper now transferred 
from the Monitor is but a precursor to the | 
testimony of the Church, the incipient steps | 
for the preparation of which have been taken. 
There is little left for us to say : yet we would 
affectionately press upon the attention of our 
young Friends—indeed, upon all—his habitual | 
and frequent seasons of private religious re-| 
tirement, and his constant practice, when a} 
commercial traveller in early life, to attend | 
meetings of Friends, on First-days and in the 
middle of the week—and when this was im- 
practicable, attentively to observe the ‘ap-| 
pointed hours “ in retirement before the Lord 
in his own room.” This furnished him with 
the spiritual panoply, and also opened to hin | 
opportunities to explain to others the views 
of Christian worship on which the practice 
was based. “Keep thy heart with all dili-| 
gence,” is an injunction of unspeakable im-| 
portance. Our dear Friend opened his soul | 
to the reception of pure and holy influences, | 
seeking occasion to invite the entrance of the| 
heavenly Guest. 
**Come, descend, O heavenly Spirit !’’ 





He was also careful to exclude the admission 
of the enemy who would sow tares. We have | 
heard him tell of his youthful cireumspection | 
in the choice of reading matter, and how, | 
when a boy, being about to peruse a book of | 
at least doubtful tendency, the message was | 
uttered to his mental ear, “ It will do thee no| 
good.” He was obedient to the voice of in-| 
struction, and the book remained ever unread. | 
Thus he chose the good, and refused the evil. 





John Pease was a steadfast friend to the 
Review, and his kindly approval often cheered 
us in the performance of responsible duties. 


known as the crown of the assemblies of 
believers, and that all wrong tendencies be 
“kept down by the superincumbent power of 
the Spirit of Life, Peace and Love.” 

From the London Friend we quote a met- 
rical tribute to his memory by one of his fel- 
low helpers in the gospel. 


JOHN PEASE. 


Berore the year marked by his loss passes away, I thought 
some hearts might respond to this slight but heartfelt me- 
morial.—W. B. 


Oh, sweet companionship ! enjoy’d no more 
On earth ; for brightness, for instruction, rare ! 
Our stay and cheer!—Prompt was the Heavenly 
shore 
To claim from earth whom earth so ill could spare! 


We, from thy mansion in the skies, had fain . 
Delay’d thee, treasur’d friend !—With smile of 
love 
Thou chid’st our folly that would bere detain 
Whom Heaven had meeten’d for the home above ! 


Though fond our folly, it was widely shared : 

Thee did the Church bewail, the world regret ; 
The Chureh to lose thy service unprepared, 

The world bedimm’d when light like thine had set. 


Dear, lost companion! safe on Heavenly shore ! 
Come to the brink, and waft a whisper clear, 
Tell us how sweet thy rest, the conflict o’er! 
Of the dark wave that parts us, calm our fear! 


Shine, white-robed, on the brink | near, nearer still, 
Till the wave glistens: beckon o’er the tide : 
Uplift thy harp, and reach us with its thrill 
Praising the Lamb, for thee, for ns, who died ! 
Wituiam Bat. 
Bruce Grove, Tottenham, 11 mo., 1868. 


Deatn oF KRruMMACHER.—This vener- 
able Court Preacher of Prussia, the associate 
of Thollock, Guthrie, &c., and author of 
“Elijah the Tishbite,” “The Suffering Sa- 
viour,” “ David,” and other useful and well 
known works, died on the 10th ult. at the 
age of 71, a few weeks before the 50th anni- 
versary of his Pastorate. The Observer says : 


“He was aman of majestic presence; with the 
deepest and heaviest voice that we ever heard from 
the mouth of man. It was cavernous—perhaps 
sepulchral is the word—but in prayer or speech his 
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thoughts and words flowed in such a rich, copious, | Brahminism, and which now offers to them a 


golden stream, with melody, metaphor, earnestness, | _ . - ; : s +e 
command and love, that he bore the hearts of his | "vised edition of their own old errors,) privi 


hearers on with him, as easily as the great man | leges are extended by law, while outrages are 
7 : : ” a he fs 

could take any one of them up in his arms. offered to Protestant missionaries. A Boston 

ra correspondent writes : + 

ENCROACHMENTS UPON PAGANISM.—It is| ‘‘The Government of China has recently restored 

. aa . 4..:, | to the Jesuits all the estates which were con- 

most interesting to notice the spread of Chris- | fiscated when they were driven out two hundred 

tianity in Pagan lands. In Madagascar the | years ago. Their position then was high,—and with 

c en 4 | the increased value of this property, they have now 

art Queen and Government have openly " become by this act possessed of incalculable wealth. 

nounced idolatry. The Government works | ‘If this be true,’ adds the Christian In‘elligencer, 

are stopped on the first day of the week, and |‘ Protestant missionaries will have Romanism in its 

: | worst forms as well as heathenism to contend with. 


the representative of a foreign power was) ; NA ie: ; 
en P | The persecution of Christian missionaries 


recently refused an audience on that day,|. . ; : 
~" | in China, has, according to the latest advices, 


upon a very pressing business. The Christian ; ; 
. 7a eae | been denounced in a pompous proclamation, 
edifices are insufficient to accommodate the : 
| ending thus: 


thronging congregations, all of them being | ‘*In future, therefore, all must preserve peace and 
crowded to excess. The Prime Minister's | harmony, and each be allowed to follow his own 
eldest son is a candidate for Church fellow- belief, and his liberty of conscience. Those who 
c 7 have the audacity to disobey will be arrested, judged, 
ship. The Queen’s household attend the| and punished without remission and with all the 
ministry of a Protestant missionary. This im- | 8*’erity of the law. Taempis!” 
portant island, which has a population of five| In Spain, in Panama, and in the Hawaiian 
millions, will very soon be Christian in pro-| Islands there would seem to be some hopeful 
fession. That the power of godliness may | advance of Protestantism. Whether Protest- 
prevail is devoutly to be wished. The Sa-|antism or Christian belief of any kind is 
moan Islands in the South Pacific have| being promoted in South Africa by the pres- 
abolished Paganism, and the nation professes|ence and teachings of Bishop Colenso, is a 
Christianity. The Bible, translated into their | question which we apprehend few would 
own language, is freely circulated, and fully | answer in the affirmative. The Society for 
one-third of the population can read it. For | promoting Christian Knowledge, appropriated, 
further statistics:—There are 5,000 church | in Eighth month last, £2000, to be expended 
members, and 4,000 candidates. There are|in the promotion of Christian knowledge in 
over 200 native preachers of the gospel—and | the Diocese of Natal. To discuss this appro- 
many have gone forth as missionaries, to pro- priation, an excited, clamorous, and disorderly 
claim salvation to distant islands. In India,| meeting was held in the large hall of F'ree- 
within thirty years, 12,000 persons have | mason’s Tavern, in London, on the 8th ultimo, 
adopted the profession of Protestant Chris-|the Archbishop of York presiding. Doubts 
tianity, having native ministers, one at least | having arisen as to the legality of intruding 
of whom is of a Brahmin family. Sixty years | gospel light into a lawfully established Dio- 
ago, Dr. Buchanan found in the southwest | cese, this meeting was intended to be composed 
extremity of the Indian peninsula 120,000 | of members of the Society, for the purpose of 
persons holding nominal communion with the | setting themselves right. The dense crowd 
Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch, and having| which assembled, however, prevented the 
the Scriptures and the liturgy in the Syriac arrival at any clearly ascertained test of 
tongue, which was unintelligible to them.| opinion. The Roman clergy, and especially 
Since then the Bible has been given to them | the hotel-keepers in Rome, are looking forward 
in their own language (the Malaytian,) and | with gleeful expectation to the G2cumenical 
it is from these persons that the Protestant | Council—the means devised by the Pope and 
converts alluded to have been gathered. In| his advisers for galvanizing into increased 
China, a very dim and questionable form of| activity a system whose claim to Christianity 
Christian profession has gained ground. To} must be regarded as equivocal, and whose 
the Roman Catholics (whose system, as we|time we trust is but short; though it may 
have seen, drew largely upon Buddhism and | seem for a while to multiply and prosper. 
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How To KEEP CHRISTMAS. < onneel 

ent has sent for insertion an essay upon 
Christmas observances, written by John Bald- 
wen, the Representative in Congress from the 
Sixth district of Massachusetts. Although it 
is a little after the assumed anniversary, it 
comes to hand when the date is still recent, 

and before the children have altogether dis- | 
posed of the contents of the stockings which 

on that morning were swelled into horns of | 
plenty. The curious reminiscences brought 
into view by the writer are amusing—but we 
are not prepared to accept as an axiom his 
concluding sentence: “ Christmas represents | 
the birth of Christianity, and, therefore, 
should not pass entirely without recognition.” 
This seems to treat the observance of the day 
as a Christian duty, and the non-observane 
consequently, as a fault. 
dissent. 


From this view we 
The general celebration of the day | 
propagates and perpetuates an erroneous be- 
lief which is embodied in the line which is 


chaunted in hundreds of Sabbath schools and | 


congregations : 


**Christ was born on Christ-mass day.’’ 


| time called Christmas 


e,| gave them some money.” 





This, though it may be viewed as merely a/ 
chronological error, is still error—and in all|s 
things, small or great, truth is to be preferred. | 

It is never best to drill communities in any 
untenable opinion. The event celebrated is | 
one of unspeakable importance. A knowl-| 
edge of its date is of no importance. We| 
would gladly ascertain it if we could, but) 
there is no clue farther than this :—that it| 
could not have been in the month called De- 
cember. The question then, that comes be- 
fore us for consideration is not whether the 
day shall “ pass entirely without recognition.” | 
The recognition is a popular fact. 
not ignore it. 


We can- | 
r . . 

The proper consideration then 
is, how shall we observe it? 


whole community around us engaged in a 
recognition of the most solemn event in the | 
history of our race. The Holy One became}! 
incarnate that he might as a man suffer and | 


die for our redemption. 


How shall we recog- 
nize it? Not surely by merry-making and 
frivolity. Not, surely, by putting farther 


from our thonghts a theme which ought| 


daily to occupy them. Neither will we sanc- 
tion superstition by the holding of worship- 
meetings in mere perpetuation of pagan or| 


| poor I gave them some money.” 


REVIEW. 


papal appointments. Paul wrote to the 
brethren at Phillippi: “I thank my God 
upon every remembrance of you.” How 
much more then shall we give thanks when- 
ever the remembrance of the birth of our 
merciful Lord is brought before us? The 
memory is recalled, perhaps, by actions most 
unworthy to commemorate it, but however 
| brought into our thoughts, there is no occa- 
How, then, shall 
By very devout thankfulness 
to the Author of all our sure mercies, and by 
deeds of mercy and love. George Fox in 
his autobiography says: (1646) “ When the 
came, while others 
were feasting and sporting themselves, I 
looked out widows from house to house, and 


sion for us to put it away. 
we observe it? 


This was a worthy 
remembrance of the Lord over all who 


good unto all. This shows the sound good 


| sense and enlightenment which characterized 


this remarkable reformer. At that very day 
| Christmas observances were carried into sin- 
ful extravagances on the one hand, whilst, 
on the other, austere sectaries strove to pro- 
hibit by law all observance of the day and any 
solemnity in Churches. George Fox, with a 
| serenely religious balance of mind, kept the 
| happy medium between sensuality and fanati- 
cism, well knowing that it is lawful to do good 
on Christmas day. That he did not restrict 
his benevolence to anniversary occasions, is 
| shown by another entry in his journal. 


“ When I was invited to marriages, 1 went to 


none at all; but the next day, or soon after, 
I would go and visit them; and if they were 
Let every 
man then, be a Christian on this assumed 


aniversary—but let not his exemplariness on 


|that day form a contrast with his demeanor 


We find the| 


on the 24th and the 26th and on all other 


| days, —like those who 


‘** Back their rigid Sabbath,—so to speak, — 
Against the wicked remnant of the week.”’ 


- tee 


The arrival in London of our dear Friends 


Sarah F. Smiley and Grace Dickinson, on the 


26th ult., is announced in an interesting letter 
from Eli Jones, which will appear next week. 


-—- 
Houzore., or Retryitz, a German pastor, 
has left a will touchingly simple and brief: 


‘*My soul to God, my body to earth, my money 
to our deaf and dumb hospital.”’ 

















Scriptures FOR SOUTHERN CIRCULATION. 
Notice was given in No. 20 of the commend- 
able action, in this direction, of the Bible 
Association of Friends in America. We no- 
ticed it with pleasure, for a good deed with a 
pure motive is twice blessed, and the donor 


is enriched by giving. Since then, at a regu-| 


lar Board Meeting of the American Bible 
Association, held in New York, a grant was 
made of five hundred Bibles and two thou- 


. . r | 
sand Testaments, to our Friends in Nerth 


Carolina, for gratuitous distribution through 
Friends’ Bible Society of North Carolina and 
the Committee to aid the Freedmen. A much 
valued Southern correspondent says : 

“This grant will, I trust, enable Friends to 
start Colored First-day Schools, as soon as 
the weather permits. ‘Fifty Bibles and two 
hundred Testaments were sent to the Eastern 


Quarter, and the balance to High Point—for | 


distribution among the Quarters.” 

We do not doubt that a wise disposition of 
the books will be promptly made. The gift 
of the American Bible Association was gen- 
erous and judicious. Several members of the 
Board and one of the Vice Presidents are 
Friends. Are there not various Auxiliary 
Bible Societies, scattered through the Yearly 
Meetings, with funds beyond their local ne- 
cessities ? and might not these usefully appro- 
priate sums in aid of the large work in the 
South, for which there is a present opening ? 


—~ +08 


How To HoLp A Prorractep MEeEtING. 
—The late Thomas Bulman of Kirklinton, 
England, a convinced member of our Society, 
said that he had three meetings:—one in 
going—one in the Meeting House—and a 


third in returning home. Rebecca Jones, on 


the evening before meeting-day, entered into 
the spiritual communion which is the right 
employment of a worshipping assembly. 
Similar experience has been known by many 
who, being alive in the’Truth, and loving the 
place where the Lord's honor dwelleth, have 
gone to their meeting filled with the Spirit, 
and the very presence of such has helped to 
solemnize the congregation. A company of 
spirits so prepared, would assuredly be 


gathered in Christ’s Name, and His presence | 


in the midst would be certain. 


“ Keep us, Lord, in close commuuion, 
Daily nearer drawn to Thee, 
Sinking in the heart-felt union 

Of that holy mystery. 
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Into pure devotion guided, 
May our hearts Thy unction prove, 
And, from earthly cares divided, 
Triumph in a Saviour’s love.’’ 





MARRIED, 

At Chester Meeting, Ind., on the 16th of Ninth 
month, 1868, Samvet Jones, of Poplar Grove, son 
of Henry and Susannah Jones, to Louisa, daughter 
of John aud Anna Salker, of the former place. 

DIED. 

DORLAND.—At his residence in Salem, Iowa, 
on the 26th of Twelfth month, 1868, Seburn Dor- 
| land, in his 77th year; a member of Salem Monthly 
Meeting. This dear Friend, during an illness of 
| about three years, was enabled to endure chastening 
and to glorify the merciful Father, who mingled 
therewith abounding blessings. His end was peace. 

PICKRELL.—At Oskaloosa, Iowa, on the 17th of 
| Tenth month, 1863, Benjamin H., son of Wm. and 
| Susanna Pickrell, in the 20th year of his age; a 
| member of Spring Creek Monthly Meeting. From 
;early youth he evinced an earnest attachment to 
| the Christian principles held by our beloved Society. 
Hie was very diligent in perusing the sacred volume, 
and listened to Scripture reading with evident ten- 
| derness of spirit. He had long been preparing for 
the solemn close of life, and a sweet calmness and 
fortitude attended him to the end. His last words 
were: ‘‘Great and marvellous are thy works, O 
God, and thy ways past finding out!’’ 

WOOPARD.—Near Bloomingdale, Ind., on the 

10th of Tenth month, 1868, Lydia F., daughter of 
Thomas and Sarah Woodard, (the former deceased ) 
in the 23d year of her age; a member of Bloomfield 
Monthly Meeting. During the sufferings attendant 
|upon pulmonary consumption, she realized the 
preciousness of the declaration, ‘‘Whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth,”’ and whilst her ties to life 
were strong, she was, through mercy, enabled to 
| resign all to her loving Saviour, and to say, ‘‘ Not 
; my will, but thine, O Lord, be done!’’ Patience 
had its perfect work, and she rejoiced in the pros- 
pect of joining in the anthems and praises of the 
redeemed of the Lord. In her family, during the 
| latter part of her life, she was frequently exercised 
in vocal prayer for sustaining grace, and on behalf 
of her beloved relatives and friends, that they might 
‘‘come, taste and see that the Lord is good’’—and 
that they might realize the beauty of holiness, and 
that there is, in the religion of Jesus, a joy and peace 
which the world can neither give nor take away. 

MORRISON.—On the 7th of Twelfth month, 1868, 
near Bloomingdale, Ind., in the 7lst year of her age, 
Mary, widow of Enoch Morrison; a worthy member 
of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting, and a faithful laborer 
in the Church. While her words were few, her ex- 
ample spoke well of the Redeemer’s cause. Near her 
departure, she said her mind was resting in peace. 

NEWLIN.—Near the same place, on the Tenth of 
Eleventh month, 1868, Loretta R., daughter of Ira 
and Mary Newlin, in the 12th year of her age. 

BALDERSTON.—In Philadelphia, on the 12th of 
Twelfth month, 1868, at the residence of his grand- 
father, (our Friend Samuel F. Balderston,) Samuel 
F., son of John E. and Rachel 8. Balderston, in his 
| 8th year. This child was truly a ‘‘ Lamb of the 
Fold,”’ and was accustomed to go for help, in simple 
prayer, to his Heavenly Father, as unto a tender 
shepherd. He realized the precious promises of the 
| dear Saviour to children, and by his mercy was 
| Strengthened to bear severe suffering without a mur- 
| mur, and to look forward joyfully to the heavenly 
land of rest and peace. 
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TEACHERS’ MEETING. 

A meeting of the Teacher’s Association of Friends 
will be held at the Lecture Room of the Boys’ Se- | 
lect School, Cherry St. above Eighth, on the evening 
of the 27th inst., at 7} o’clock. New and interest- 
ing subjects will be brought before the meeting. 
Friends and others interested in education are cor- | 
dially invited to attend.. E. M. Hoytineroy, 

Chairman of Meeting for First month. 

ist mo. 20, 1869. 


: | 
Public Exercises of the Junior Class at Haver- 
ford College, 1st mo. 27, 1869. 

1. A Latin Oration.—“ De zgyptiorum Monn- 
mentis.’”’ Srvart Woop, Philadelphia, Pa. 2. An 
English Oration.—‘- John Bright.”” Tuomas Kiwner | 
Lonestretn, Philadelphia, Pa. 3. An English Ora- 
tion.—‘*The Netherlands.”” CuHaries Woop, Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y. 4. An English Oration.—‘* The Early 
History of Maryland.’ Jouy Et.icort Carey, Balti- | 
more, Md. 5. An English Cration.—‘‘ The Last of 
the Bourbons.’’ ALrorp GasLe Coate, Baltimore, 
Md. 6. An English Oration.—‘‘ Christian States- 
manship.” J. Srvart Brown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
7. An English Oration.—“ Our Pacific Coast.” 
Davip Franxuis Rose, Chester, Pa. 8. An English 
Oration.—*‘ Electricity asa Force.’? Wuitt1am Woop 
Nott Guiscom, Philadelphia, Pa. 9. An English 
Oration.—‘*The Mineral Resources of Pennsylva 
nia.”” Jonn Dutron Srerie, Coatesville, Pa. 10. 
An English Oration.—‘‘ Heroism of the Early 
Friends.” Wuitiram Harrison Husparp, Monrovia, 
Ind. 11. An English Oration.--‘*Richard Whate- | 
ly.”’ Tuomas Auten Hittites, Wilmington, Del. 12. 
An English Oration.—‘ Philosophical Influences in 
the Ancient Church.”” Onrver Gotpsmira Owes, 
Indianola, Iowa. 13. An English Oration.—‘‘ The 
Future Relations of China with the United States. 
Bartuotomew Wistar, Philadelphia, Pa. 14. An 
English Oration.—‘* The Poetry of Longfellow.” | 
Howarp Comrort, Germantown, Pa. 15. An Eng- 
lish Poem.—‘‘Moses on Mount Nebo.” Cares 
Epwarp Pratt, Rochester, N. EB. 


N. B. Visitors will take the train at the Penna. | 
R. R. Depot at § A. M. (of the 27th,) to attend the 
Exhibition, and at 54 P. M. (of the 26th), to attend | 
the Loganian Oration ; and returning from Exhibi- | 
tion, may leave the Haverford College Station at | 
12,5 P. M. and from the Oration at 94 P. M. 


—— er. 





THE CHRISTMAS OBSERVANCES, 

Our British forefathers called Christmas | 
“the Merry Yule-tide ;” and this designation 
is still current in many rural districts of the 
“three kingdoms.” Yeul, or Yule, was a} 
festival, celebrated on the day which we make | 
the 25th of December, in Great Britain, and | 
in all the countries from India to Norway, 
for a great many ages before Christianity ap- 
peared. It was the “ Festival of the Uncon- 
quered Sun.” The 25th of our December 
was the time when the sun, having reached | 
its greatest distance from our hemisphere, | 
began to return and lengthen the days. The} 
observance of this day originated in planet 
worship, which made it one of the greatest | 
and most joyous festivals of the year. The| 
first preachers of Christianity, not being able | 
to suppress this old institution of sun-worship, 
baptized it, and allowed it to be appropriated ' 








}more bacchanalian. 


to the old observances. 
|“ plays and masques were introduced, with 
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by their joyous reverence for Christmas day, 
nearly all the old ceremonies and methods of 
the celebration being retained. 

After the time of the apostles, it seems to 
have been the policy of those who introduced 
Christianity into unchristian countries, to 
convert, not only the people, but, also, many 
of the customs, festive days, holy places, and 
ceremonies of the old religion. In Great 
Britain, the Druid circles or temples became 
places of Christian worship, and Christian 
meanings and uses were found for customs 


‘and rites of the form of worship it displaced, 


When Pope Gregory, towards the end of the 
sixth century, sent St. Austin to convert the 
Anglo-Saxons of Britain, he directed him to 


|“ accommodate the ceremonies of the Chris- 
|tian worship, as much as possible, to those of 
‘the heathen, that the people might not be 


too much startled by the change; and, in 


| particular, he advised him to allow the con- 


verts on certain occasions to kill and eat as 
great a number of oxen to the glory of God 
as they had formerly done to the honor of 
the devil.” Christianity had already pursued 
this policy with the Keltie people of Britain, 
who began to receive it five centuries earlier ; 
and it had already converted the great yeul 
feast of the Kelts into a Christian festival. 
Nearly all the old rites, festivities, pageants 
and superstitious observances were appropri- 
ated. ‘The evergreen decorations, the soused 


|boar’s head, the Yule log, the wassail bowl, 


the disguisings, the wassail songs or carols, 


‘the twelve holidays called Y. Giylian in the 


old British tongue, the Twelfth Night revels, 
the custom of Christmas gifts, and even the 
very name, Yule-tide itself,—all belonged to 
the old festival to the returning sun. Some- 


| times, the Christmas ceremonies differed very 


little from the old festivities, save in being 
This origin of the 
Christmas revels is admitted by all anti- 
quaries. Of one custom, still very general, 
Polydore Vergil says :—‘ The custom of trim- 
ming temples and houses with hangings, 
flowers, boughs, and garlands, was taken from 
the heathen.” And an English antiquary 
tells us, that, “ wherever Druidism prevailed, 
the houses were decked with evergreen, in 
December.” 

In the course of time, additions were made 
At an early period, 


games at dice and dancing;” for these things 
were condemned in vain by councils in the 
5th, 6th and-7th centuries. The addition of 
“ miracle plays,” towards the end of the 11th 
century, was an improvement, although these 
plays were very homely, and, sometimes, 
very droll. At a later period came the 


|‘ Moralities,” consisting chiefly of allegorical 


personifications; and, in their train, came 
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Punchinello or Punch, and Harlequin, im-| however, that more remarkable pies than 
ported from Italy. One old writer suggested | this were made and eaten, without record, 
that it may have been their business to serve | during the great ages of the “ Merry Yule- 
as “the Vices of the Moralities.” At all) tide.” The Anglo-Saxons did not allow the 
times eating and drinking constituted a prin-| eating and drinking ceremonies of the cele- 
cipal part of the Christmas festivities. From| bration to fall off. They were a ruder, 
time immemorial, it had been settled by the| coarser and much less civilized people than 
old sun-worshippers of Britain, that the first|the old Keltic Britons, in the 7th and 8th 
dish, to be eaten at the beginning of the| centuries; and they contributed much to give 
celebration, must be a soused boar’s head;|the Christmas festivities that. bacchanalian 
and so it was after the festival was Christian-| character, which the church so frequently 
ized. A large use of the wassail bowl was| censured, and which, finally, brought them 
indispensable; and the other provisions for | into disrepute. 

feasting were innumerable. Frere, describ-| The Christmas observances encountered 
ing the dainties of King Arthur's Christmas, | the stern hostility of the Puritans, because 
says :-— they had become almost as offensive to mo- 
“They served up salmon, venison, and wild boars, | rality and decency, as the worst revels of the 
By hundreds and by dozens and by scores. | Roman Saturnalia. In a book on “Scotch 


Hogsheads of honey, kilderkins of mustard, | Presbyterian Eloquence,” is the following :— 
Muttons, and fatted beeves, and bacon swine ; : 


Herons and bitterns, peacocks, swan and bustard, ; One preaching against the ‘ hristmas ob- 
Teal, mallard, pigeons, widgeons, and, in fine, | Servances, said :—* Ye will say, Sirs, Youl 
Plum-puddings, pancakes, apple-pies and custard, | Day ; I tell you, Fool Day. Ye will say, it 
And therewithal they drank good Gascon wine, \isa brave holiday; I tell you, it isa brave 
With mead, and ale, and cider of our own, belly day.’” There was an inflexible crusade 
For porter, punch, and negus were not known.” against the Christmas revels, while Cromwell 

Pies of every variety, and in large quanti-|and the Puritans were in power. An order 
ties, were deemed essential. The old Yeul-| of Parliament, dated Dec. 24, 1652, directed 
feast seems to have created the mince-pie.| that “ no observation shall be had of the five 
At any rate, here is a recipe for making| and twentieth day of December, commonly 
mince-pies for this festival, which, it is said, | called Christmas day, nor any solemnity used 
came down from druidical ages before the|in churches upon that day, in respect there- 
Christian Era, and was preserved by the old| of.” And mourners for the suppressed 
Britons of Cornwall:—A pound of beef suet | jollity said :— 
chopped fine; a pound of raisins stoned and | 
chopped fine; a pound of currants clean and | 


** Gone are the golden days of yore, 
When Christmas was a high day, 


dry; a pound of apples chopped fine; two or | Whose sports we now shall see mo more; 

three eggs; allspice beat fine; sugar to your| Tis tarned into Good Friday. 

taste ; a little salt; as much brandy and wine | Certainly, Christmas had become a very 
as you like; and add a piece of citron. \“high day.” The Puritans may have been 


The Christmas pies, however, were not all | too emphatic and sweeping in their hostility ; 
of the minced variety. The New Castle} but, it cannot well be denied, that they have 
(England) Chronicle of January 6, 1770, | good reason for their condemnation of the 
described as follows another sort of Christmas| wild revelings of the Christmas holidays. 
pie :—‘ Monday Jast, there was brought from | Their feeling was just; but their methods of 
Howick to Berwick, to be shipped for London | reform were not always those best calculated 
for Sir Henry Grey, Bart., a pie, the contents|to secure permanent success; nevertheless, 
whereof were as follows :—2 bushels of flour ;| the riotous-jollity, gluttony and drunkenness, 


20 pounds of butter; 4 geese; 2 turkeys; 2 
rabbits; 4 wild ducks; 2 woodcocks; 6 


‘that had dishonored Yule-tide, never re- 
covered from the effects of the Puritan eru- 


snipes; 4 partridges; 2 neat’s tongues; 2 sade. The subsequent attempts to revive the 
curlews; 7 blackbirds; and 6 pigeons. It | old “sports,” were not very successful; and, 
is supposed to be a great curiosity, and was | since that age, they have steadily declined. 
made by Mrs. Dorothy Patterson, housekeeper | It is noteworthy, that their existence was 
at Howick. It was nine feet in circumference | maintained with most tenacity among the 
at bot‘om, weighed 12 stone (168 Ibs), and| Keltic people of Great Britain, as in Corn- 
will take two men to present at table. It is| wall, and in some districts of Scotland, where 
neatly fitted with a case, and has four small|they were always more decent than they 
wheels to facilitate its use by every guest at| finally became under Anglo Saxon and 


i + . 
table.” | Norman influence; and where there seems to 


This may have been the most notable| have been retained a more implicit belief in 
Christmas pie ever described in a newspaper. | all the popular superstitions of the old Yeul 
It probably reached London in time for the| feast. 


Twelfth Night revels. We must suppose,' In our time, the Christmas celebration, 
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among those who regard it seriously, has be- | instead of a wide mouth, like most fish, the 
come more like what a Christian festival | one of which I speak has a long muzzle or 


should be. Most of the old ceremonies and 
pageants have disappeared. It is impossible | 
to restore them, for they cannot be accepted 
by the spirit of this age. But many rites 
and observances still exist, which are likely 
to become more general. ‘The evergreen 
decorations survive; the custom of gifts is 


retained, and the poetic Germans have given 


us the “Christmas Tree;’ the Christmas 


feast has been reformed ; 


to make even the children believe in him, 


and he is quite likely to be superseded by the | 


Christmas Tree. It is noticeable that in our 
time, observance of the day has become more 
general. 


observances pleasant and beautiful. 
the birth of Christianity, and, therefore, | 


should not pass entirely without recognition. | 
— Worcester Daily Sun. 


Youth’ Department. 


~ | of aim as almost 


THE FISH WITH 

“Did you ever see a fish shoot?” asked | 
Uncle Rea, who had been a great sailor in 
his time, having been twice around the world. 

“Of course I have, hundreds of times,” 
answered Harry, his little nephew. “ “Shoot 
through the water just like an arrow.’ 

“Oh, I don’t meat that kind of amin 
but with a gun,” said Uncle Re a. 

“A fish shoot with a gun! 
never did, nor anybody else.” 

“Not so fast, my boy. There’s a fish in 
the Indian Ocean that carries a gun and 
shoots its prey.” 

“ Now, uncle, you’re just fooling me? I 
don’t believe I would believe that if I saw 
Ns 

“Seeing is believing, Harry ; 
seen it, I’m bound to believe it.” 

“You, Uncle Rea; you saw a fish with a 
gun ?” 

* Yo.” 

“ And saw it shoot ?” 

“Yes, oftener than I’ve got fingers and 
toes.” 

“What kind of a gun was it? 
fish use powder and shot ?” 

“T hardly think,” said Uncle Rea, smiling, | 

“ that it could have kept its powder dry. No, | 
it did’nt use a powder-gun, but a blow-gun.’ 

“You're just fooling me in some way, 
said Haury, half laughing, half serious. 

“No, honor bright, 
“it’s just as I’m telling you. 
a pair of bellows with their long nose. 


A BLOW-PIPE., 


You know I} 


and as I've 


Did the 


Well, 


Santa Claus lingers, | 
although it requires considerable ingenuity | 


r . sf ° .6 

[here is a growing disposition to | 
regard Christmas as a festival, and make its | 
This is | 


not to be regretted, for Christmas represents | 


” returned Uncle Rea;| 
You have seen | 


| snout, something like a pair of bellows, only 
|it is split down the middle, so that it can 
|open like a pair of pincers. This is its gun.’ 
bas Oh! I thought you meant that it carried 
}a gun in its fins.’ 
| Uncle Rea laughed, and then went on tell- 
|ing about his fish. 
“The name of 
| Chactodon, and it lives 


the fish is the Beaked 
in the East Indian 
seas, along the coasts of China, Japan and 
|many of the islands. It feeds mostly on in- 
|sects, but as enough of these to satisfy its 
hunger do not usually fall into the water, it 
| makes up the deficiency by gunning. . 

“I'd just like to know how, Uncle Rea? 

“Tt’s wonderful enough, my boy,” said 
Uncle Rea; “but as I’ve seen it scores of 
times, there is no doubt of it in the world. 
A fly will light near the water’s edge ona 
blade of grass or twig, seeing which, the fish 
i takes a drop of water in its mouth and swims 
| quietly up to within two or three feet of the 
| fly, with its body, except the end of its snout, 
jin ‘the water. When near enough, it shoots 
|this drop at the fly, and with such sureness 
always to knock it into the 
| water, when it is snapped up instantly.’ 

“ Well, now, that does beat everything ! 9 
exclaimed Harry. “And you've seen it 
| done, Uncle Rea? 

“Oh yes, as I’ve said, scores of times. In 
| Java and China the oy keep these finny hunt- 
‘ers in bowls and vases as pets, and amuse 
|themselves by watching them in pursuit of 
| their prey. 

“ And did you ever see them in vases?” 
| “Oh yes; and have often held a fly near 
the water, on the end of a stick, to see them 
| shoot it.” 
| “And did they always shoot?” 
“ Almost always, and rarely missed their 


9) 


” 


aim. 
| “ W hy didn’t you bring one home, Uncle 


Rea?” asked Hi: arry. 
| eT don’t think they would live in our 
climate; they belong to a warmer region of 
the world.’ 
| “ Are they large?” 
| “No; I never saw them more than five or 
six inches long. They are shaped much like 
|a sun-fish, and are “curiously striped with 
brownish bands, edged with darker brown 
}and white. But let us see if we can’t find 
the picture of one of them in a book on Nat- 
ural History.” 

And Uncle Rea went to the library and 


” | took down a volume. 


| “Yes, here is the very chap himself,” 
said Uncle Rea, as he turned the leaves of 
the book; “and the artist who drew him has 


‘taken him in the very act of shooting a fly. 
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See the drop of water just at the muzzle of) 
his gun, ready to pop out at the poor insect, 
that hasn’t a thought ot danger.” 

“T’ll believe most anything after this!” 
exclaimed Harry, gazing intensely at the 
picture for a long time. “ And to think that 
l never heard of it before,” he added; then 
after a pause, he said: “1 guess there are a 
good many other little hoys—and girls too— 
that never heard of a fish with a blow-gun. 
I wish I could show them all this picture, and 
tell them about it, too.” —Moravian. 


—_— ee - — 


For Friends’ Kevriew. 
THE TEACHER. 
BY CHARLES WILLIAMS. 
There’s a beautiful stream in the orient clime, 
Where the wings of the morning play, 


That descends from the glacier crest sublime 
Of the mountains of Himmalay. 


And it waters a land where the fiowers are bright, 
And the birds wear the richest hues, 

Where the diamond sparkles in crystal light 
In the fragrant evening dews. 


Then it visits a realm where the noontide sun 
Pours a fiery fervor down, 

And where, were it not for its moisture, would run 
A desert waste and brown. 

But its banks are graced with the Banian tree, 
And with gorgeous tinted flowers, 

And the beantifal Bird of Paradise 
Flits through its leafy bowers. 


And this is a type of the teacher’s life :— 
Like a messenger from Heaven, 

He enlivens a dreary moral waste, 
Wherever the blessing is given. 


For his inflaence springs from the regions above, 
From the fount of the human soul ; 

It should foster the flowers of Friendship and Love, 
And the passions with vigor control. 

And when it approaches the torrid clime 
Where the fires of temptation glow, 

It transforms the waste of the human mind 
To a garden of bliss below. 

And its banks are crowned with the gilded towers 
Which the Temple of Science uprears, 

And the Spirit of Friendship dwells in its bowers, 
And sports in its gay parterres. 

aan 
SUMMARY OF NEWS, 


Foreion Ixtetucence.— Advices from Europe to 
the 15th instant have been received. 


Tae Eastern Question.—The second session of the 
Conference at Paris, was held on the 12th. Ran- 
gabe, the Greek Ambassador at Paris, who was 
expected to represent Greece, was excluded from 
the Conference. He protested against this action, 
and appealed to his government for instructions. 
This protest was generally condemned by the press 
of London and Paris, on the ground that Greece 
assented to a similar exclusion from the Congress of 
1856, although Turkey was represented therein, 
and this was held to be a precedent for the action 
of the present Conference. Subsequent sittings 


were held on the l4th, 15th and 16th. At the last, | 


the members signed a declaration of opinions, 


asking Greece, in the interests of European peace, | 


to suppress the bands and vessels intended for in- 
cursions into the neighboring States of the Ottoman 
empire, recommending that Power to accept so 
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much of the Turkish ultimatum as relates to Cretan 
affairs, and counselling Turkey to withdraw part of 
the ultimatum. The Conference maintained the 
policy of strict non-intervention. It had previously 
been agreed that the Powers represented should 
not, by reason of their participation in the Confer- 
ence, be held bound to enforce its conclusions. 
Both the Turkish and Grecian Ministers awaited in- 
structions from their governments relative to signing 
the declaration. The latest account was that the 
Porte had instructed its representative to sign the 
protocol, and that it was believed that the Greek 
government would not refuse the terms proposed 
by the Conference. 

The latest advices from Athens showed that pre- 
| parations for war were actively going on in Greece, 
|The banks of Athens had loaned the government 
| $20,000,000 for war purposes. The Sultan was said 
|to have sent an agent to Paris to raise a loan for 
the same object, and to have called upon his two 
vassals, the Viceroy of Egypt and the Bey of Tunis, 
to furnish their quota of troops in the event of war, 

The leading members of the Cretan revolutionary 
| government are reported to have fallen into the 
hands of the Turks, together with the books and 
documeuts of the government. 

Great Britain. —The telegraph gives information 
that the treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain for the settlement of the Alabama 
j}claims has been signed by Reverdy Johnson and 

Lord Clarendon on the basis of the original pro- 
itocol. It is understood here that this agreement 
| provides for the settlement of all claims and dif- 
ferences which have arisen between the two 
governments since 1853, by a commission of four 
persons, two to be chosen by each government. a 
majority of the commission to decide all ques- 
|tions bronght before it, and in case of disagree- 
ment, to notify the two governments and nominate 
an umpire, whose nomination must be ratified by 
|the Senate. In case of the refusal of the umpire to 
decide any question, it shall be settled by lot in 
the presence of the commission. Claims already 
adjudicated ia the Admiralty Courts are to be ex- 
|cluded, and claimants against the United States 
| must prove that they are British subjects, and did 
not aid the rebellion. The commission will meet 
in Washington. 

| Spaix.—A dispatch from Madrid on the 15th an- 
nounced that the elections for members of the Con- 
stituent Cortes had commenced; ahd later ones 
| stated that both in that city and in a majority of 
|the provincial towns, government candidates had 
| been elected; bat as the parties which combined in 
| the expulsion of the Queen and the establishment 
of the Provisional Government are far from being 
in full accord, either as to the form of government 
to be chosen for the future, or tle person to be 
selected to administer it, this statement gives no 
clear idea of the actual result of the elections, which 
time only can show. The Duke of Montpensier and 
the Duke of Aosta, son of the King of Italy, are the 
most prominently brought forward as candidates 
| for the throne, should a monarchy be decided upon. 
|General Dulce, the new Governor of Cuba, has 
called for reinforcements to suppress the insurree- 
tion, and 4000 soldiers are said to have volunteered 
for that object. 

Asiatic TurKey.—Disturbances are reported to 
have taken place on the eastern frontier, between 
the Turks and the Persians, which have led to the 
| withdrawal of the Turkish Ambassador from Teheran, 

Japay.—Advices from Yokohama te the 15th ult., 
received at San Francisco, confirmed previous re- 
| ports of the surrender of Prince Aidsen, the last 
| powerful adherent of the Tycoon’s party, to the 


| 
| 
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Mikado. The civil war was considered at an end. 
Yeddo had become the permanent residence of the 
Mikado, and the Tycoon had retired to his private 
possessions, with those of his people, numbering 
some thousands, who desired to follow him, while 
those willing to take employment in the new govern- 
ment were retained. 

Sours America.—Rio Janeiro dates to the 24th 
ult. bad reached Lisbon. According to these ac- 
counts, the Allies, after having been once repulsed 
from the Paraguayan stronghold at Villeta, had 
made a second assault, and after a desperate battle, 
carried it, utterly routing the Paraguayan army, 
and taking 3,000 prisoners, Lopez himself, it was 
said, escaping with barely 200 followers. The way 
was thus opened to Asuncion, the capital, whither 
the Brazilian iron-clads had gone. The American 
Minister had reached the Paraguayan camp, and a 
good understanding existed between him and Presi- 
dent Lopez. 

Concress.—The Senate passed a bill to extend the 
provisious of a previous act relative to the removal 
of cases from State to Federal courts, so as to in- 
clude suits brought against common carriers for 
damage suffered by property in their charge from 
persons hostile to the United States, (designed to 
apply especially to express companies which had 
been despoiled by the rebel forces;) and one ex- 
tending the time for finding indictments in United 
States Courts in any of the late rebel States to two 
years after the restoration of such State to represen - 
tation in Congress, but not including treason or 
political offences. The following bills among others 
were introduced; to prevent the alienation to for- 
eigners of grants or privileges from the United 
States; to provide that in electing Representatives 
to Congress, each elector, in States with more than 
one member, shall have as many votes as there are 
Representatives, and may give all to one candidate, 
or distribute them as he may choose among the | 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


A Reticious, LirERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
JOURNAL, devoted to the spread of pure 
'Christian Truth, of elevated literature, and 
general knowledge: originated and steadily 
conducted under a religious concern for the 
| Christian interests of the Society of Friends, 
jand the intellectual benefit of its members. 
During a successful career of more than 
twenty-one years, it has been the steady aim 
of the Review to uphold in their purity the 
|true principles of our religious Society, and 
| the sound practices based upon them: and to 
| do this in a liberal, unsectarian spirit, abstain- 
jing from unprofitable controversy, seeking to 
avoid strife and to preserve and promote the 
|unity of the Spirit, and to conserve this in 
|the beautiful bond of peace. No pains are 
spared to make the ‘Review a necessity in 
every Friend’s family, and the best medium 
| of communication for all the intelligence bear- 
| ing upon our religious Society, which it is de- 
(sirable to circulate in print. No pecuniary 
| motive has influenced the establishment or the 
| conducting of this journal, and during several 
years of financial disaster it was published ata 
| considerable loss. Whilst it would be unwar- 
| rantable for any journal to claim the character 
| of an organ of the Society of Friends, the Re- 
| view, more, we trust, than any other, represents 
| that body of Chrivtians, in its origin, in its su- 
| pervision, and in its widely extended accept- 
| ance: and in its corps of contributors are ranked 





whole number, the candidates with the highest | names justlyentitled toaffection and confidence. 
vote to be declared elected; to grant a pension to | The editor has drawn largely, and will continue 
the widow of rs me — —— | to do so, from archives otherwise inaccessible: 
attempting to occupy offices for which they are dis- | the completed volumes contain much that is of 


qualified by the Constitution or laws of the United al I i . ll bed 
States; to punish the collection of taxes on pas. | permanent value, ncreased pains will be de- 


sengers by State governments ; to amend the Tenure voted to the JUVENILE DrPARTMENT, 80 as to 
of Office act. The Finance Committee reported a| benefit intelligent youth, whilst maintaining 
bill relative to fanding the national debt, but it was| the proper dignity of a Review designed to 
ate BS ee | elevate the tone of style and sentiment. The 


. 8 ssed the Naval A i ill ; . “ d . : 
The House pessed the Naval Appropriation bill ; ‘cause of Peace finds and will find in the Re- 


the Senate joint resolution providing that persons | ~~ as 

now holding civil offices in the provisional govern. | Ve’ a steady and earnest advocacy. lEMPER- 
ments of Virginia and Texas, who cannot take the | ANCE principles will be carefully inculcated, 
oath prescribed by the act of 1862, shall be re-| and Morality will be regarded as the essential 
moved, the district commanders to fill the vacan- | handmaid of religion. Each number contains 
cies, but the act not to apply to those whose dis- 
abilities have been removed by Congress; and a 
resolution that in the present condition of the 
national finances, no farther subsidies, in bonds or 


| a SumMARY OF News, prepared with singular 
| accuracy and skilful condensation, and ecmpar- 
| ing favorably with any such weekly issue that 


money, ought to be given by Congress to railroads 
or other corporations. This was adopted by a vote 
of 90 to 67. A companion resolution, that grants 
of public lands ought to be discontinued, and such 
lands held as a trust to secure homesteads to actual | 


| has come to our knowledge. As an ADVER- 
| TIsinG MEDIUM, it offers peculiar advantages, 
/having a well established circulation in the 
| rapidly growing Western States, and extend- 


settlers, was laid on the table, yeas 110, nays 54. | ing to all parts of New England, New York, 
Among a number of bills introduced was one by | Pennsylvania and N. Jersey, to Canada, Nova 
sutle f Mass., to authoriz > iss ational | Guneie ed ; 

Butler, of Mass., to authorize the issue of national Scotia, Great Britain and Ireland, to most of 


currency, to lessen the interest on the public debt, the Soutl q i limited 
and reiuce the rate of interest. A resolution pro- | “@ Southern § tates, and, to a limited extent, 


pos ng to extend protection to Hayti and St. Domingo | 12 various parts of Europe, Asia and Africa. 
was reported from the Committee op Foreign Re- Published weekly. Terms $2.50 per annum—to 
lations, but after debate on two successive days, | clubs of six or more $2.00. Spevial arrangements 
the whole subject was laid on the table, by a vote | as to price will be made by the Publisher with active 
of 122 to 36. agents. Single uumbers furnished at 5 cents each. 





